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SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE AND THE 
MARGERY CIRCLE 


A Pleasant Interlude 
By WiiuiaM H. Button 


Among the many interesting things that have happened at Lime Street 
has been the fact that Sir Arthur Conan Doyle has on some occasions put- 
ported to communicate with the circle. Sometimes this has happened in 
the way of direct communication as certain husky whisperings have been 
heard stating that “this is Conan Doyle”. More often the Walter voice has 
stated that Sir Arthur was present and was much interested in the work 
of the circle and desired to help in every way possible. 

It has been a gratifying circumstance to me that for the several years 
last past shortly before my birthday in March Sir Arthur has thus pur- 
ported to communicate and has congratulated me on the efforts being made 
in regard to ‘psychics. This year again Sir Arthur expressed in the same 
way, but more emphatically, the above sentiments and was kind enough 
to say that he desired the circle to give me a birthday dinner at which there 
should be used a large silver loving-cup which he had been instrumental in 
having presented to Margery by the British College of Psychic Science in 
London, and he added that on or about that time he would autograph one 
of his books for me. Thereupon Mr. Litzelmann was commissioned to pro- 
cure a first edition of one of Sir Arthur’s books. This he tried to do but 
was unsuccessful as all said editions were exhausted. Thereupon Margery 
volunteered to dedicate to the purpose a first edition of Sir Arthur’s book, 
The Edge of the Unknown. This book had never been in Sir Arthur’s 
possession but had been sent to Margery direct from Sir Arthur’s publish- 
ers and had been inscribed by Dr. Crandon to the effect that it arrived at 
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Facsimile reproduction of the Preface from Dickons’s Manuscript. 


Fig. 1. Dickens’ Preface to A Christmas Carol. 


Lime Street on the day that Sir Arthur “went west” and therefore was 
his last gift to her. There was no other inscription in the book, but there 
were a couple of blank pages in the front of the book and a couple in the 
back. 

Late in the afternoon of March 21, 1935, Margery, which was quite 
unusual, indicated that she wished to do some automatic writing. She 
says the indication that she should write comes to her by a numbness from 
her elbow down to her fingers and a twitching sensation in her fingers. She 
sat down and wrote as follows:— 


In 1843 I wrote an introduction to Dickens. I will sign your book. 


The above message was in ordinary writing except the signature, which 
was reversed. This message puzzled Margery and me very much because 
we were aware that Sir Arthur was not alive in 1843. I felt that there 
must have been some mistake in the date and then we wondered if Sir 
Arthur had not written some inscription in a book of Dickens at Lime 
Street, where Dr. Crandon has a large collection of Dickens first editions. 
On examining them we could find nothing of the sort and the puzzlement 
continued. 

That same evening, March 21, 1935, a sitting was held at 8:30 p.m. 
attended by Dr. Richardson, Dr. Crandon, Mr. Adams, Mr. Kenney, Mrs. 
Richardson, myself and Margery with Mr. Thorogood and Miss Barry, 
the stenographer, outside the circle. I asked Walter the meaning of Mat’ 
gery’s automatic writing a few hours before. Walter said ‘tgo downstairs 
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Fig. 2. Inscription and signature of Sir A. Conan Doyle obtained at a 
Margery sitting on March 23, 1935. The large initials were obtained 
at another sitting on March 24, 1935. 


and look at The Hound of the Baskervilles, no, I mean A Christmas. Carol. 
Go through it very carefully. It is on the top shelf about five books from 
the left. He wrote a little note in it with his own writing.” Then Mr. 
Thorogood, Mr. Button and Dr. Richardson went to the library to look 
for an introduction to the Christmas Carol. They returned to the seance 
room and reported that they had found such an introduction in the Christ- 
mas Carol. Walter said “Sir Arthur is coming through here tomorrow 
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with lots of stuff. He wants you to have punch in the Christmas bowl. 
He will sign your book tomorrow night.” 

The edition of the Christmas Carol which we found is the one pub 
lished by Charles Lauriat and Company, as a facsimile of the original edi- 
tion, and although there was no writing in it by Conan Doyle yet there 
was a facsimile of a preface dated December 1843 and signed C. D. This 
facsimile is from the Dickens manuscript and is reproduced herewith as 
Figure 1, with the request that the signature C. D. be particularly noted 
and also the very astonishing similarity between the handwriting of Dick- 
ens and that of Sir Arthur. Also it is requested that the short contents 
of this preface be particularly considered as indicating the great and ap- 
propriate humor of Sir Arthur; also please note the date December, 1843, 
which is the date which appears in Margery’s writing. 

For convenience of readers the preface is printed as follows:— 


Preface:—I have endeavored in this ghostly little book to raise the ghost of 
an idea which shall not put my readers out of humor with themselves, with each 
other, with the season or with me. May it haunt your house pleasantly and no 
one wish to lay it. 

Their faithful friend and Servant, 

C. D. 


December 1843. 


At the time Margery got her writing I had no recollection of this 
preface to the Christmas Carol and I am sure Margery had none, not only 
from her statement to that effect but because otherwise one of us would 
probably have found it when we first looked for it. It is, however, proba’ 
bly true that both of us had read it at some time. 
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Fig. 3. Signature obtained at a 

Margery sitting March 23, 1935. 

The initials were obtained at a 
sitting March 24, 1935. 





Two days later on March 23 at one p.m. I went to the seance room 
alone with Margery and at Walter’s direction the book The Edge of the 
Unknown was left on the table with a pencil and a fountain pen in the 
book, which was opened to one of the blank pages in the front part. Noth: 
ing, however, happened. 

At five p.m. of the same day, March 23, 1935, Mr. Wendel Murray, 
a prominent lawyer of Boston, and I went to the seance room with Mar’ 
gery. Walter soon came through and said he wanted the book turned 
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Fig. 4. Sample of the life-time writing and signature of A. Conan Doyle. 


around, which was done. The book was examined and there was no writ- 
ing in it at the time, except Dr. Crandon’s inscription. 

The control was continuous, the writer held Margery’s right hand 
and Mr. Murray held her left and they in turn held each others hands. 
There was noise on the table as of the book being handled and inside of 
about five minutes Walter said that the job was done. I took the book 
downstairs and found the statement was correct. 

Simultaneously Sary Litzelmann called up from Cambridge and said 
she had just received from Charles, her control, the following message: 
“Walter did a great stunt getting the signature of Sir Arthur through.” 

There is published herewith, as Fig. 2, the title page of the Doyle book 
which was inscribed as follows: 


Good will toward you, A. Conan Doyle. 


The superimposed initials were not there at this time and none of the 
writing was in the book at the beginning of the sitting. Please notice the 
similarity of this writing to the Dickens writing in the preface. 

On one of the blank pages in the back of the book there was inscribed 
also the name “A. Conan Doyle" as per Fig. 3. The initials at that time 
were not on it. 

For the purpose of comparison Fig. 4 is reproduced herewith, show- 
ing the lifetime signature of Sir Arthur with a few words of greeting, and 
again readers will notice the remarkable similarity. I am no handwriting 
expert but one would seem not to be required to identify these signatures 
as being in the same handwriting. 

Many people saw, examined and commented on this writing in the 
two places in Sir Arthur's book during the next day. I, however, felt that 
we would like a little further evidence of this remarkable character and 
therefore on March 24 at a sitting held at 5 o'clock p.m. the circle was as 
follows: to the left of Margery, the writer, Mr. Asa Crawford, Mr. Daw- 
son, Mr. Litzelmann, Sary and Dr. Crandon. Thereupon I requested 
Walter to ask Sir Arthur to superimpose on the signatures which he had 
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inscribed in the book his initials similar to those subscribed to the Dickens 
preface, and I put the book on the table for that purpose. Walter said 
it would be done. In a short while the book was pushed back to me and 
shortly after, upon examination downstairs, there appeared superimposed 
upon the inscriptions in the book the initials C. D. twice in the front part 
of the book and once in the back, as indicated in the illustrations. This 
happened under perfect control of the medium. 

It appears to me that the control on the two critical occasions was 
perfect and also that the evidence of the handwriting itself is very per- 
suasive. Also, who but Sir Arthur would think of identifying himself 
with Charles Dickens in such a delightful and significant manner? 

As a concession to the critics who deal in the obvious and the hack- 
neyed I will admit that the evidential character of the foregoing episodes 
depends on whether the control was adequate during the two critical 
periods mentioned and whether or not there was present on both occasions 
an expert imitator of Sir Arthur's handwriting. As a matter of fact the 
control was perfect and there was no expert imitator present. 
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NEW LIGHT ON AN OLD POLTERGEIST 


Additional Corroboration of “the Atlantic Monthly Case” 


In 1868 the Atlantic Monthly published what Sir William Barrett 
called “tone of the most remarkable and carefully investigated cases of pol- 
tergeists”. Barrett's comment occurs in his article “Poltergeists Old and 
New”, published in 1911 in the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical 
Research (Vol. XXV, p. 395), a painstaking survey of the evidence for 
poltergeists up to that date, concluding that there was positive evidence 
but emphasizing the need to “collect, scrutinize, and classify these phenom- 
ena” before attempting to explain them. 

The article to which Barrett called attention was called “A Remark- 
able Case of “Physical Phenomena’.” It appeared in the Atlantic for Au- 
gust, 1868 (Vol. 22, No. 130), and was ascribed in the annual index— 
not in the article itself, following the Atlantic custom of the time—to Mr. 
H. A. Willis. Of this Mr. Willis it appears that until now nothing has 
been known. In a footnote to his article of 1911 Barrett wrote, ““As the 
article was published forty-three years ago, it is, I fear, hopeless to obtain 
any confirmatory evidence at the present day; but I have written to the 
Editor of the Atlantic Monthly with this object in view. As yet no fur 
ther information has been obtained.” Apparently the Atlanti- could sup- 
ply no information as to its ancient contributor and no other source was 
available, as Willis’s name does not appear again in the Index to the S.P.R. 
Proceedings and Journal. 

It has been a misfortune for the study of poltergeists that so rich a case 
has hitherto had no authority but that of a name: the name of an unknown 
man from an unknown town, in a literary magazine. Its practically ano- 
nymous state has left the case suspended in mid-air, as it were, as far as its 
authenticity is concerned. The report bears the internal marks of intelli- 
gence, care, and responsibility; but who was Willis? W/as he a man whose 
testimony could be relied on? Or was he—like so many authors of re- 
markable narratives—merely a man, possibly highly credulous and fanci- 
ful, with a gift for giving the semblance of reality to events which would 
not have withstood a moment’s inspection by a critical observer? The 
Atlantic was a respectable magazine, but there has been no reason to sup- 
pose that it did not judge such material more by its literary merits than its 
scientific standards. And one has heard of magazines—even the Atlantic 
—being victimized. 

Thus the case has stood for sixty-seven years. It is by a fortunate 
turn of circumstance that this JourNAaL is able, after the lapse of so long a 
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time, to furnish information regarding Willis which adds substantially to 
the trustworthiness of his remarkable narrative; if not indeed to render it 
beyond question, at least in the eyes of many students. For it now ap 
pears that Willis was as satisfactory a witness as could possibly be looked 
for: a leading citizen in his community throughout a long life, at the time 
of the occurrences an official in a bank of which he had been a founder and 
later became president, and never before or afterward associated with the 
subject of the supernormal. 

It happens that Dr. Mark W. Richardson, a Trustee and officer of 
this Society, was born and spent his early life in the town which was the 
scene of Mr. Willis’s case. This was Fitchburg, Mass. Dr. Richardson 
recently furnished the Society with a copy of the Atlantic containing the 
account and instituted inquiries which led to the data on Willis given be- 
low. He himself—while not alive at the time of the occurrences—has “a 
very distinct recollection of the town-wide discussion” which the case still 
aroused in later years. This continuing celebrity of the case, in view of 
the eminence which Willis attained among his fellow-citizens, is a note: 
worthy detail. Dr. Richardson supplies the additional .information that 
Willis, who was a familiar figure in Fitchburg when he lived there, occu 
pied the house next to that of the manifestations. 

In writing about this Fitchburg case—as it should perhaps now be 
called—in 1912 Barrett remarked that it was “‘so little known and so ad- 
mirable” that he felt called upon to present a summary of it. This sum 


mary has hitherto been the chief source of psychical researchers’ knowledge 
of the case. Before coming to the fresh data concerning Willis which goes 
far toward authenticating the case, it seems well to give in full the Atlantic 
Monthly article, so that it may be readily available in the literature of psy 
chical research. The article has the further interest of illustrating the con- 
temporary attitude state of mind regarding supernormal phenomena and 
the “Spiritualist movement”, then in full tide. 


A REMARKABLE CASE OF “PHYSICAL PHENOMENA” 
(From the “Atlantic Monthly” for August, 1868) 


It is proposed to give a plain and truthful statement of facts concern 
ing a very marked case of the phenomena known to Spiritualists as “physi- 
cal manifestations,” regarded by scientific men generally as “tricks of jug: 
glery,” and by commonsense, practical people looked upon as wonderful 
natural effects, the cause of which has never been explained. 

This case in many respects resembles that of the French peasant-girl, 
Angelique Cottin, so well described by Robert Dale Owen in the Atlantic 
Monthly of September, 1864, in an article entitled the “Electric Girl of 
La Perriers,” which (though well authenticated by French journals) took 
place twelve years before. 

The chief interest which may attach to this article will lie in the fact, 
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that the occurrences it describes are of very recent date,—having hap- 
pened during the past few months,—and are susceptible of verification. 

Further than this, it may be added, that the writer is a confirmed 
sceptic as to the so-called doctrine of Spiritualism. Indeed, a careful study 
of these phenomena, witnessed by himself, has strengthened him in the be- 
lief, that to attribute their production to the spirits of the departed is ri- 
diculous folly, delusion, and imposture. 

Mary Carrick is an Irish girl, eighteen years of age, who came to this 
country in the month of May, 1867. She is very ignorant, like the most 
of her class, but quick to learn anything required. Previous to her leaving 
her native land, she had, for a short time, lived in a gentleman’s family as 
a “maid of all work,” and she has always been healthy with the exception - 
of a severe attack of fever occurring a few months before she left home. 
By a correspondence with the gentleman in whose service she had lived in 
Ireland, we find that nothing remarkable was ever discovered concerning 
her, except that at one time she had been a somnambulist, but seemed to 
have recovered from her tendency to sleep-walking. 

Immediately upon her arrival, she went to live with a very' respectable 
family in one of the larger towns in Massachusetts. At this time she ap- 
peared to be in perfect health. She performed the duties required of her 
in a most acceptable manner, and nothing whatever in her appearance or 
behavior excited particular remark. She seldom left the house, and, at the 
time when the occurrences we are about to describe took place, she did 
not have the acquaintance of six persons outside the family. She had lived 
in this situation about six weeks, when, upon the 3rd of July, the bells 
hanging in the kitchen and communicating with the outside doors and 
chambers commenced ringing in an unaccountable manner. This would 
occur at intervals of half an hour or longer, during the day and evening, 
but not during the night. It was at first attributed to the antics of rats 
upon the wires. An examination showed this to be impossible; though, to 
put the matter beyond doubt, the wires were detached from the bells; but 
the ringing went on as before. These bells hang near the ceiling of a room 
eleven feet high. They never rang unless the girl was in that room or the 
adjoining one, but were often seen and heard to ring when different mem- 
bers of the family were present in the room with the girl. The ringing 
was not a mere stroke of the bell, but there was a violent agitation of all 
the bells, such as might have been produced by a vigorous use of the bell- 
pulls, had they been connected. A careful examination by the writer and 
others showed that there was no mechanism or other appliance by which 
the ringing could be produced. A few days after the bell-ringing com- 
menced frequent loud and startling raps were heard, which seemed to be 
on the walls, doors, or windows of the room where the girl might be at 
work. The noises thus produced were quite as loud as would ordinarily fol- 
low a smart application of the knuckles to any article of wood. They were 
heard by all the members of the family, and many others whom curiosity 
prompted to come in for the purpose of verifying, by their own senses, 
what they were slow to believe. These occurrences increased from day 
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to day, and became a source of great annoyance. The girl, ignorant as sie 
was, and naturally superstitious, became very much excited; and it was 
with the greatest difficulty that she could be kept in a comparative state 
of calmness during her wakeful hours, while in her sleep at night she was 
continually raving. She wept very much, protested that she had no action 
in the occurrences, and begged of the family not to send her away, for she 
had not a single friend in the country to whom she could go, and none of 
her countrymen would take her in, for the matter had already become no- 
torious, and they shunned her as they would the Evil One himself. Sev- 
eral applications were made by professed Spiritualists, offering to take the 
girl, and provide for her; but it was not deemed advisable to place her under 
such questionable supervision. It was finally decided to retain her, and 
try to endure the disagreeable phenomena which, as will be seen, were only 
the beginning of troubles. 

It should be stated that the raps referred to followed the girl from 
room to room, and could be heard in her chamber at night, when she was 
found to be in a profound sleep. Thus had matters gone on for nearly 
three weeks, when occurrences of a more extraordinary character began to 
take place. Chairs were upset, crockery-ware thrown down, tables lifted 
and moved, and various kitchen utensils hurled about the room. No par’ 
ticular record of these occurrences was made until August Ist; after which 
time, and until the phenomena had entirely ceased, accurate daily memo’ 
randa were noted, from which some extracts are here taken. 


On the Sth of August, Mary was washing clothes, when a bench, having upon 
it two large tubs filled with water, was suddenly moved several inches. The lid 
of a copper wash-boiler was repeatedly thrown up, when the girl was not near 
enough to touch it. These occurrences were observed by different members of 
the family. 

August 6th, Mary was ironing. The table at which she worked continually 
lifted itself, and troubled her so much that she took her work to another table, 
where the same operation was repeated, and her flat-iron, which she left for a 
moment, was thrown to the floor. This annoyance was always repeated when- 
ever she worked at ironing, and more or less at other times. It was seen by all the 
members of the family and other persons. The writer saw the table thus lifted 
when neither the girl nor any other person was near enough to touch it. It has 
happened when a child nine years of age was sitting upon it, and also when per’ 
sons have tried to hold it down. This lifting propensity seemed to communicate 
itself to everything movable. The covers to the wood-box and wash-boiler were 
constantly slamming. A heavy soapstone slab, one and one-half inches thick, 
weighing forty-eight pounds, which formed the top of a case of drawers, was 
often affected in a similar manner. 

On the 6th of August, as Mary was putting away the “tea things”, and about 
to place a metallic tray filled with dishes upon this slab, it suddenly flew up, and 
struck the bottom of the tray with such force as to upset the dishes upon it. This 
was seen by one of the family and frequently occurred afterwards. The stone 
would also often be thrown up violently when Mary was at work at the sink near 
it. On the last occasion that this happened, August 25th, the writer was seated 
near to it, and watching for the movement, which had been repeated several 
times within an hour. Suddenly it raised itself and fell with great force, break: 
ing in two through the centre, Mary at the moment being in the act of wringing 
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out her “dish-cloth.” Soon after, one half of the same was thrown .to the floor; 
and the fragments were thrown out of the house on the ground, where they re- 
mained quiet. This peculiarly active stone, it should be added, had a few days 
previous beer taken from its place, and laid upon the floor of a room adjoining, 
with a heavy bucket placed upon it; but, as the same movements continued, it 
was replaced in its position for the purpose of noticing the effect, and with the 
result before stated. It had also, at one time, been fastened in its place by wood- 
en clamps, which were forcibly torn away. It is moreover worthy of particular 
notice, that another soapstone slab, in which the copper wash-boiler is set, and 
which had become loosened from the brick-work, was split and thrown to the 
floor in like manner; showing that the force, whatever it may be, has a striking 
effect upon this kind of material. A piece of the same, weighing several pounds, 
was also thrown into the kitchen from the wash-room, no person being in the Iat- 
ter room at the time. A common cherry table, standing against the wall in the © 
kitchen, often started out into the room, and at one time was hurled completely 
over upon its top. 

On the 20th of August the table movements occurred many times. On this 
day a large basket filled with clothes was thrown to the floor. A small board, 
used for scouring knives, hanging against the wall, was thrown quite across the 
kitchen. The doors were constantly slamming unless locked or latched. 

August 26 and 27 were very stirring days, there being hardly a half hour of © 
quiet. The rappings (which occurred daily) were particularly vigorous on these 
days. The chairs, and other movables, were thrown about; a large wash-tub, 
filled with clothes soaking, was thrown from the wash-form to the floor, and emp- 
tied of its contents; a stool, having upon it a pail filled with water, moved itself 
along the floor; a porcelain-lined kettle, standing in the sink, was lifted over the 
side, and dropped upon the floor. The movable furniture in the girl’s room was 
so much agitated, that, with the exception of the bedstead, it was all taken from 
the room for the sake of quiet. 


The foregoing are a few only of the various phenomena occurring 
from the 3rd to the 27th of August, there being but one day during the 
whole time when nothing of the kind took place. On the date last men- 
tioned the girl was sent away for two days, to observe what the effect 
might be. 

On the evening of the 29th she returned, and reported that she had 
not seen or heard anything unusual during her absence. It should also be 
remarked that the family experienced no trouble while she was away. But, 
within two hours after her return, the demonstrations again commenced. 

It is needless to follow them further in detail. It is sufficient to say 
that similar scenes to those of the previous days and weeks were daily re- 
peated from the date of her return until the night of September 12th, when 
her nervous system succumbed, and she was suddenly seized with a violent 
attack of hysteria. During the paroxysm, which continued two or three 
hours, she was in an unconscious state, and could be restrained upon her 
bed only by the combined strength of her attendants. After the subsidence 
of the paroxysm she slept quietly until morning. For several days she re- 
mained in a very excited state, and on the nights of the 15th and 17th 
there was a return of the paroxysm, but without a loss of consciousness. 
These attacks were not characterized by any very peculiar symptoms, ex- 
cepting, perhaps, a very distressing sensation referred to the base of the 
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brain. From time to time she would seize the hand of her attendant, and 
press it upon the back of her head, and at the same time complain of strange 
noises. She also had severe attacks of bleeding at the nose, which seemed 
in some measure to relieve her. 

From the date of her prostration until her removal to an asylum, on 
the 18th, no phenomena occurred. 

At the end of three weeks she was thought to be sufficiently recov- 
ered to return to her work; and pity for her condition, as well as a curiosity 
to observe if the phenomena would return, induced the family to receive 
her back to service again. 

She returned in a very happy frame of mind, and comparatively calm; 
but it was noticed that she was quite nervous, and would start suddenly 
at any little noise at all resembling the rappings or movements of furniture 
which had formerly so much annoyed her, and driven her to the verge of 
insanity. But none of the phenomena ever again occurred. She seemed 
very well, grew very freshly, and performed her duties with alacrity. Be: 
ing desirous of learning to read and write, a member of the family under: 
took the task of teaching her. 

She proved a very apt scholar, and made remarkable progress. At 
times, however, she complained of great distress in her head; but nothing 
of a serious nature occurred until some six weeks after her return, when, 
on the night of the 28th of November, she had an attack of somnambulism, 
it being the first instance of the kind since coming to this country. She 
arose and dressed herself, went to the room of her mistress, and asked per’ 
mission to go out to clean the outside of the windows. Her condition was 
at once discovered, and she was with some difficulty induced to go back 
to bed. She remembered nothing of this in the morning. On the follow 
ing and for five consecutive nights this was repeated. At about the same 
hour of the night she would get up, go down stairs, usually in her night’ 
dress, with no light, and go about her work. She would sweep rooms, 
dust clothing, scour. knives, go out of doors (cold weather as it was) and 
brush the steps, sit down in the darkness and study her reading and spell- 
ing lesson, and finally, in an hour or two, return to bed. On the fifth 
night, however, nature gave out, and she again passed into the condition 
of hysteria. She was again conveyed to the asylum, where she now re 
mains, though she seems to have entirely recovered, and is there employed 
as a housemaid. 

So much for the facts in the extraordinary case,—facts well attested 
and beyond contravention. As to a theory of the “moving cause” we have 
none. But we now proceed to give results of observations and experiments 
bearing upon the case, referring their explanation to those competent to give 
an opinion. At an early stage of the phenomena we sought to trace their 
production to electricity, and the results of some experiments seemed to 
give support to this theory. It has already been stated that the rappings 
were repeatedly heard in the girl’s room by the members of the family who 
went in after she was asleep. The noises seemed to be on the doors, and 
sometimes on the footboard of the bedstead, and at times, as they came 
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very loud, she would start in her sleep. and scream as though in the utmost 
terror. 

Conceiving the idea that the sounds might be produced electrically, 
the writer caused the bedstead to be perfectly insulated by placing the posts 
upon glass. The effect was all that could be desired. Although the raps 
continued to follow her all day from room to room and to her chamber at 
night, yet, so soon as she was fairly in bed, everything of the kind ceased. 
For six weeks or longer the bedstead was kept thus insulated; and no raps 
were ever heard, except once, when an examination showed the insulation 
to be destroyed, one of the posts having slipped off the glass. It was re- 
placed with the same effect as before. Another experiment, similar to the 
one described, was tried. The cherry table in the kitchen before alluded to, 
at which Mary took her meals, was nearly always agitated when she sat 
down to eat. At such times, also, the rappings were very loud and fre- 
quent, troubling her so much that she had no desire to eat. On one or 
two occasions this was peculiarly the case, and a remedy for it was sought 
in insulation. The table and her chair were placed on glass, but before 
she was ready to sit the former suddenly jumped off the insulators, but 
was at once replaced, when she took her seat, and was able to finish her 
meal in peace, there being no movements and no raps. This was after- 
wards repeated with the same success. It was evident that, whatever force 
this might be,—whether electricity or not,—there did seem to be some 
sort of attraction between the girl and these inanimate objects of wood, 
stone, iron, and other material which set them in motion whenever she 
was near them, and they were not insulated. In this connection it should 
be noticed that the movements of furniture, &c., seldom occurred in rooms 
with woollen carpets on the floors, but were mostly confined to rooms with 
bare floors or oif carpets and matting. The raps, also, were more frequent 
and louder in such rooms. In the daily journal which was kept the state 
of the weather each day was carefully noted, and for a time it was thought 
that the phenomena were much more frequent on a clear day than on a 
damp or sultry one; but a careful study of that record shows that some 
of the most marked and violent demonstrations actually occurred on very 
rainy days, though the latter were generally more quiet than days of fair 
weather. Thus it would seem that the phenomena, though appearing in 
some degree electrical, did not in all cases follow the known laws of elec- 
tricity. | 

The writer has heretofore stated that he is a thorough sceptic con- 
cerning the so-called doctrine of Spiritualism. The same may be said of 
every member of the large family (ten persons) in which these things oc- 
curred. With the exception of the girl herself, no one of the household 
ever became in the least degree nervous, much less inclined to believe that 
the spirits of the departed had returned to earth only to make their pres- 
ence known by means so palpably ridiculous. 

But the Spiritualists, of whom there are many in the community where 
these occurrences took place, became very much exercised about the mat- 
ter. The family were excessively annoyed at frequent applications from 
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this class of persons for the privilege of coming in to witness the “mani- 
festations”, as they call them, and to see the girl. But not one of them 
was ever admitted, nor has the girl every yet held any communication with 
a person of this character. Of Spiritualism she had never heard in the old 
country, and, when any one spoke of “mediums”, she seemed to have a. 
idea that they were something dreadful to contemplate. But although no 
Spiritualists were invited to enlighten us, we did on three occasions hold 
“circles” among ourselves, being willing to test the matter. 

At such times, seated around a large dining-table with the poor simple- 
hearted and terror-stricken girl in the midst, we in all seriousness went 
through the farce of inviting communications from the spirits present. Oc’ 
casional raps were heard, questions were put, and the alphabet used, after 
the most approved manner of those mysterious circles, but without ever 
eliciting the first gleam of intelligence; and the conclusion was reached, 
that, if there were any spirits present, their education must have been sad- 
ly neglected while on the earth, and that no improvement had been made 
since they passed into the other world. But this folly was soon given up, 
having only resulted in highly exciting the girl, whose nervous system had 
now reached a terrible state. Day by day she became more and more ex: 
cited, and rapidly lost flesh. She would complain of great distress in her 
head and of great noises in her ears. At times she would sink into a sort of 
lethargy bordering upon the “trance state”. But she still kept about her 
work. One of the ladies of the house was in the habit of going to church 
to practise organ-playing, and sometimes took Mary to “blow”, with which 
she was quite delighted, but the great difficulty at such times was to keep 
her awake, the music made her so sleepy; and this peculiarity was noticed, 
that, so long as the organ was played softly, she was wakeful, and performed 
her part at the “bellows,” but, when the loud playing commenced, she in 
variably became sleepy, and the failing wind would soon give notice that 
she had sunk into slumber. At night, in her sleep, she would sing for hours 
together, although she had never been heard to sing in her wakeful mo 
ments, being in a very unhappy frame of mind. 

We have spoken of her somnambulistic habits. To this should be 
added still another accomplishment, that of “clairvoyance”. 

The most marked instance of the latter was shown in a declaration by 
her, that a young lady member of the family, who had been absent in a 
distant city for several weeks, was sick. She seemed in great distress of 
mind about it, but was assured that she had just been heard from, and was 
quite well. But she would not be quieted, and declared that the young 
lady was ill, and suffering much from a very bad sore upon her hand. And 
this proved to be exactly as she stated and is only another evidence of this 
extraordinary pewer, of which science now allows the existence, though it 
cannot fully explain it. These things are mentioned here simply on ac’ 
count of the possible bearing they may have on the physiological aspect of 
this remarkable case. 

The question may be asked, Why, during the long continuance of 
these strange phenomena, which occurred nearly every day for a period of 
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ten weeks, was no scientific investigation instituted? We answer, that 
such a one was sought for by the family and others interested. At the end 
of four weeks from the commencement of the phenomena a plain statement 
of facts was made in writing, and submitted with proper indorsement to 
two of the learned professors of one of our educational institutions, with 
the request that some proper person might be sent to witness and experi- 
ment. To our surprise the communication was treated with contempt, and 
returned with the statement that we were being imposed upon; that such 
things could not take place save through the agency of some person; they 
advised constant watchfulness in order to discover the “trickery”. As may 
be supposed, after meeting with such a rebluff, a second attempt to invoke 
the assistance of these wise men would not soon be made. 

However, acting upon the only advice they did volunteer, “constant 
watchfulness” was maintained; the girl being watched in every available 
manner to detect the tricks, if any were attempted. It is sufficient to say that 
the question of her honesty and innocence in the matter was put beyond a 
shadow of doubt. It was at this time that a daily journal of the occur- 
rences was commenced, and continued so long as the phenomena lasted 
and from this journal the instances noticed in these pages are taken. 

In justice to another professor of the institution mentioned, it should 
be said, that, having incidentally heard of the case, he expressed a wish to 
have an investigation made, and directed two of his students to make ar- 
rangements to witness the phenomena; but unfortunately the proposition 
came too late, as, before the arrangements could be made, the phenomena 
had already ceased, and the girl was prostrated as before stated. A de- 
tailed statement was made, however, and submitted to this gentleman, con- 
taining a copy of the daily journal of events, to which he gave careful at- 
tention, and accorded to the writer two long interviews upon the subject. 
He seemed greatly interested, and did not deny the possibility of the phe- 
nomena at all, and regretted much their abrupt cessation, which precluded 
an investigation. It was hoped that, when the girl returned, there would 
be a recurrence of them, to afford this investigation, though the annoyance 
to the family was great. The fact that they did not return is as strange 
as that they ever occurred at all. Upon the girl’s return, all the condi- 
tions appeared to be the same. As has been stated, her nervous condition 
was bad, and grew worse, until she was again prostrated; but there were 
none of the noises and movements as before. For the benefit of the in- 
credulous, who may say that a knowledge on her part that an investiga- 
tion was to be had prevented the repetition, it should be remarked, that 
such knowledge was kept from her, though she had known of the first 
application that was made to have the matter looked into by scientific men, 
and sometimes asked when the the “sanctified” men were coming to put 
a stop to the troubles. 

No one can regret more than the writer that the application was so dis- 
dainfully treated; though an extenuation of the action of these men is 
found in the fact that they had previously been most egregiously hum- 
bugeed by what they supposed to be cases similar to this. Still, we cannot 
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but feel that perhaps the opportunity for a valuable addition to scientific 
discoveries was lost. 

We believe that the day will come when such occurrences as are here- 
in described will be as satisfactorily explained as are now the wonders of 
electricity. Whether it shall be soon or late depends upon the willingness 
of learned men to treat seriously phenomena which they now almost uni 
versally denounce as imposture and trickery, without having examined into 
them. That they are not of every-day occurrence does not argue that they 
do not occur. That they are usually so mixed up with the humbugging 
tricks of the so-called Spiritualists as to be difficult of elucidation we will 
allow; but when a case is presented of the character of the one under con 
sideration, entirely free from surroundings calculated to produce distrust, 
we contend that it is a subject worthy the study of any man. 

In closing we would say, that not from any wish to give notoriety to 
the case herein described has this article been written, but with the sin 
cere hope and desire that, as times goes on, and other cases of a like nature 
occur, this record may be of some service for comparison, or perhaps may 
in itself induce competent men to undertake an explanation with which the 
world will be satisfied, and which may save from the pernicious doctrines 
of Spiritualism and from our insane asylums thousands who are now hope: 
lessly drifting in that direction. 





The above concludes Mr. Willis’s story in the Atlantic Monthly. 
It will be observed that many of the “classic” features of poltergeists, as 
reported from all over the world for centuries if not for millenniums, are 
present in the narrative: a girl in her teens, probably of nervous if not 
hysterical temperament; sudden onset of mysterious happenings; ringing of 
bells; raps; movement of objects; upsetting of furniture; throwing about 
of household objects and their occasional breakage; no sign of intelligent 
action, but at the same time no physical harm to anyone; sudden cessation 
of phenomena. The fact that the occurrences reported by Willis conform 
so completely to the familiar pattern adds a measure of credibility to that 
furnished by the author himself. 

It might be mentioned in passing that in another respect the case il 
lustrates the classic history of such phenomena: namely, in the reaction to 
them of the learned institutions which ought to be eager to investigate. It 
is known that the “educational institution” whose two “learned professors” 
treated the invitation to investigate with contempt was Harvard Universi’ 
ty—already pursuing its classic course in such matters. To Harvard's 
credit it may be said that there has often been one member of the faculty, 
as there was in this case, willing to risk the scorn of his colleagues by under’ 
taking a serious inquiry. And here we come, finally and most regrettably, 
on another feature all too classic in the study of supernormal phenomena: 
by the time the competent outside observer arrives the phenomena have 
ceased! 
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It is not the purpose on this occasion to appraise the evidential worth 
of the Willis narrative. One possible point of attack by the sceptic may, 
however, be indicated. This lies in Willis’s complete silence regarding 
the other members of the household. We never learn who was present 
when phenomena occurred, or who was absent, or where they stood if 
present or absent. We are merely told that the family was a large one, 
containing ten persons. In such a family it is likely that at least half were 
sons and daughters. From the reference to “a child nine years of age” and 
to ““a young lady member of the family” (whether this was the same as 
the one who practised on the church organ is not clear), it is fair to con- 
clude—what would in any case be probable-—that not all the offspring were 
mature. This circumstance makes it possible to imagine—though only by 
over-riding explicit statements by Willis in a number of the most striking 
incidents—that one of the children, or perhaps two or more in concert, 
whether actuated by pure mischief or by dislike of the maid, caused the 
phenomena. The fact that the phenomena seemed to center around one 
who was obviously innocent, instead of around the perpetrator, as is usual 
in fake poltergeist cases, would only have made detecting the real source 
more difficult. 

Another circumstance which the Podmorean critic might insist points 
in the same direction is that the phenomena did not recur after the maid 
had her first attack of hysteria: making it possible to suggest that mischiev- 
ous children desisted when they found that their pranks were having un- 
expected serious consequences. An alternative-or possibly supplementary 
deduction of the same kind could be wrung from the coincidence of the 
cessation of phenomena with the anticipated arrival of an outside investi- 
gator; we are told that the maid was not informed of this, but presumably 
the members of the family knew. Willis gives no sign that he directed his 
attention to anyone but the maid. 

However, in this as in other respects the reliability of Willis’s narra- 
tive depends on the character of the man; whether he was likely to have 
overlooked so obvious an explanation must be judged from the data avail- 
able concerning his prudence and common-sense; to this we will now turn. 
Dr. Richardson communicated with a niece of our author, Miss Margaret 
W. Fosdick, at present in charge of the public library in Fitchburg, who 
was able to supply abundant data. Her letter of June 28, 1935, to Dr. 


Richardson, illustrating the family’s attitude in later years, may be quoted 
from: 


I wish I had something to add to the magazine article. Of course it happened 
lony before my time and my only recollection is hearing them speak of it occasionally, 
and I fail to recall anything not included in Uncle Henry’s account. I am sending 
you a reprint of the paper written by Mr. Currier for the Historical Society at the 
time of my uncle’s death. I think this will give you a good idea of his character. 

Several times I heard him speak of his disappointment that Harvard College, to 
which he wrote during the time of the peculiar happenings, made no effort to investi- 
gate the matter until after the maid had left. She herself was much upset over the 
whole thing, and I think they felt that indirectly it hastened her death. 
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The paper read by Frederick A. Currier before the Fitchburg Histori- 
cal Society, a copy of which Miss Fosdick has furnished, contains a com- 
plete biography of Henry Augustus Willis. It is needlessly detailed {or 
complete quotation here, but the following excerpts contain the most rele- 
vant material: 


It is a grand and delightful thing to be able to say of any man, that he has left 
the record of a noble life, that his whole career was one of usefulness and that he won 
and maintained, through a long life, the respect, honor and trust of those with whom 
his lot was cast. This and much more can be said of Henry Augustus Willis, the first 
president of this society. Born in Fitchburg on the 26th day of November, 1830, when 
it was only a small country town of about 2000 people largely given to agricultural 
pursuits, making it his home for his entire life, he saw it grow to a city with 20 times 
as many inhabitants, with diversified manufacturing interests. In this growth and de- 
velopment, from the great range of his activities, he had exerted an important and 
healthy influence. For more than 50 years he had been one of the dominating per- 
sonalities of this community and few men of his generation have done so much to- 
wards the upbuilding of the city. Ever ready to do his part, during the best years of 
his life, he gave freely of his energies and abilities to the public welfare, and by his 
independence of thought and speech, by his conscientious and unremitting devotion 
to the best interests of Fitchburg as he saw them, his name has a permanent place 
among those of her sons who in life were justly entitled to be known as her foremost 
citizens. By his fidelity in positions of great financial responsibility and public trust, 
he did much in establishing and maintaining a high reputation for the character of 
the business and public life of his native town. . . . 

The home of his boyhood days was in a house on Main street, on land where 
the Fitchburg Savings bank building now stands. Attending the public schools and 
Fitchburg academy, his alma mater was the Lawrence academy of Groton, for which 
he retained a life-long affection. After passing a year on a farm for the development 
of an already strong constitution, on his 21st birthday he took up his life work and 
commenced his more than three score years’ connection with the banking interests 
of Fitchburg by entering the Rollstone bank as a clerk, six years later becoming cashier 
and 15 years later president of that institution, and served as president for 31 years. 
Had Mr. Willis lived less than three months longer, he would have then completed 50 
years of continuous service as the directing head of the Worcester North Savings in- 
stitution, of which he was one of the founders, its treasurer for 44 years, and presi- 
dent for six years. This institution was his dearest interest in life, and he watched 
over its affairs with wisdom and sagacity, putting into it the strength and solidity of his 
own character. His reputation for prudence, honesty and integrity were a guarantee 
that the funds of neither bank would ever be used for any rash venture, with his ap 
proval. It was undoubtedly largely due to this confidence in him that during the 
many critical financial periods of the last 50 years, the stability of neither of these 
banks was ever questioned. To these institutions he gave the best part of his life, de: 
voting himself heart and soul, and has left behind him a record for honorable dealing, 
strict integrity and rare financial management... . 

His personality has touched so many sides of the complex social and industrial life 
of our city. In spite of the great responsibilities of his financial interests which came 
in the public mind to be so closely identified with him, we find him intimately con- 
nected with the benevolent, charitable and educational life of our city, giving to cach 
of them the same intelligent and clear-headed treatment, based on the best principles 
of business and industrial training. 

His life-long residence in Fitchburg and complete identification with her interests, 
led him to love the place of his birth and take a pardonable pride in everything that 
made for her moral, religious and economical betterment. He took a deep interest in 
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public affairs and an active part in all public movements. Positive in his convictions, 
impatient of shams and pretense, he never hesitated to express his opinion concerning 
subjects or individuals, when he felt it his duty so to do. As a good citizen, he could 
always be depended on to cast his vote for what he deemed for the best interests of 
his town, state or country, and to varied and extended public service he gave conscien- 
tious attention. While not an office seeker, he was called by his fellow townsmen to 
many important duties, representing the town in the Massachusetts legislature, and 
during the Civil war he was a member of many of the committees of the town for the 
care of her sons who had gone forth to preserve the union. He was the last survivor 
of the committee for erection of the soldiers’ monument. When the city government 
was inaugurated, as the first president of the common council, his rare executive abili- 
ty and wise counsel were of the greatest value in the formative days of the new govern- 
ment. His 17 years as city treasurer were distinguished by the same careful considera- 
tion for the duties of that office as he gave to his own private affairs. . . . 

At other times and places fitting tributes will be offered to his 28 years’ trustee- 
ship of the Burbank hopsital, from its inception, to the councils of which he gave more 
than a proportionate share of his time, so closely filled with a multitude of duties. He 
was a frequent visitor to the hospital, and his 22 years’ treasurership was a work of 
love and devotion and of very great advantage to the institution. I shall leave for 
others to speak of his 55 years as a trustee of the Fitchburg public library, and 20 
years’ chairmanship of the board. He was not only a director of its destinies, active 
in promoting its many utilities, but also a discriminating benefactor of the library and 
art gallery. He gave many hours to its welfare and its prosperity and growth in use- 
fulness was very near to his heart. 

For so many years a recognized financial leader in a large manufacturing com- 
munity, his advice and judgment was much relied on and consulted. When we con- 
sider the number and diversified lines of business in which he was a factor, we realize 
more than ever the strong grasp he had of business management, not only in banking 
but also in the manufacturing industries of Fitchburg. He was interested in a large 
number of our most successful business enterprises, giving his influence and financial 
aid to extending and enlarging our local industries. One of the active promoters of 
street railways of our city, for 23 years he was the president of the Fitchburg & 
Leominster Street Railway company and very active in its management. 

As one who from boyhood had been deeply interested in everything relating to 

history and traditions of Fitchburg, he welcomed and assisted in the formation of the 
Fitchburg Historical society. For the first 10 years its president, he gave to it his 
enthusiastic support and to his influence in no small degree was due the high standing 
of the society enjoyed in the minds of the public. His generosity in a very large 
measure made possible the erection of its building in which he took great pride. He 
remained an active member of the executive committee to the day of his death, and 
was in close touch with everything connected with the work of the society. He evi- 
denced his desire and appreciation of the society by a remembrance that will assist in 
carrying on its work for many years to come and bring to the minds of its members 
during its existence his generous personality. He had a wonderful memory of men 
and events with which he had been conversant during his long years of business and 
social activity. ... 
_ He wrote with simplicity and directness of expression. The clear, crisp language 
in which he wrote was indicative of a keenly perceptive observation and made others 
see what he saw, and brought him beside the reader in the vision he wished to express. 
He was a student during his life and a fine French scholar and kept up his reading of 
the best literature of that language. From his boyhood he had been a great reader, 
especially of biography and history and of the best current literature, and his mind 
Was a storehouse of information obtained therefrom. . . . 


Iie was an extensive traveler for rest, study and recreation, having visited a large 
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portion of this country and made several trips to Europe. Those who had the pleas- 
ure of being his traveling companions will not soon forget the delightful associations 
in his company in those hours of relaxation from business cares. .. . 

No one could be brought in contact with him in business or social affairs with- 
out being impressed with his firmness, justice, sincerity and fearlessness. No one ever 
did or could question his honesty or integrity. His conservative nature and training 
prevented his hastily endorsing new enterprises without a careful investigation on his 
part of the business. His was an open mind, ready to learn of the modern problems 
and opportunities of today and their outlook for the future. But his judgment when 
formed was very positive and not easily changed from any course he had decided on. 

The extent of his familiarity with the details of the many different things he 
was closely associated is surprising. He wanted to know for himself the working 
forces of everything he had to do with. He never mistook assertion for performance 
of duty and was usually able to quickly separate the wheat fom the chaff of life. He 
cared most for the essentials of living, for truth, for manhood and for service. Re: 
served rather than demonstrative, in face and bearing he could never be taken for less 
than a gentleman of the old school. 

There was an air of solidity about him that gave one a feeling of confidence in 
his reliability. He was distinctly typical of that sturdy, independent, self-reliant man- 
hood so common, yet so remarkable, during the first three quarters of the 19th century 
which had so much to do with making New England what she is. . . . 

Though not in the best of health for some months, he retained his mental vitality 
in full measure and was able to visit his place of business within a week of the end.... 


The death of Mr. Willis occurred only in 1918, when he was in his 
eighty-ninth year, so that had Barrett reached him at the time of his ir 
quiry in 1911 his statement could have been obtained. While the ab 
sence of this later statement is to be regretted, it is unlikely that it would 
have added anything of value. 

The omitted portions of Mr. Currier’s paper contain accounts of Wil 
lis’s ancestry, of his literary activities—he published two books on the his 
tory of Fitchburg as well as other historical studies and a quantity of mis 
cellaneous essays and newspaper articles—, and of his multifarious contri 
butions to the charitable, financial, political, literary, and social life of his 
town. The total picture is that of a most distinguished and intelligent 
gentleman, independent in his judgments but noted for his prudence and 
sagacity. 

Making all allowances for the graceful language appropriate to a menv 
orial tribute by a friend and colleague, it seems impossible to doubt that 
Henry Augustus Willis was a man ‘of the utmost reliability, who enjoyed 
the respect of all his fellow-citizens in a large community and occupied 
positions of trust among them throughout his long life. And this in turn 
would seem to make it all but impossible to doubt that his narrative of 1868, 
which he never disavowed but on the contrary was known to vouch for 
through his remaining fifty years, was a careful record of events that really 
happened. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


June 5, 1935 
To the Editor, 


Sir: 

This note is to record the passing of T. A. Scott, of Boston, Massachusetts, 
known as “Tom” Scott to his friends. 

Mr. Scott had a career typical of Americans. He was born of good stock, Irish 
ancestry, but he began almost at the lowest rung of the ladder. With pactically no 
education except that obtained as a result of tireless ambition, he started as a driver of 
acart and a dirt farmer besides. He then grew along to a motor truck, but loved his 
flowers and garden products between times. 

When many years ago the “Banner of Light” in Boston went out of existence, 
Tom Scott took it on under the name of “Banner of Life’. It was hard work to re- 
vive the paper, but he did so, at practically no profit. He has often told me that for 
years he not only went out to get. his spiritualistic news, but also took it to some gar- 
ret where he had a hand press, set up his news, and then delivered his papers by hand 
to subscribers and members of the Spiritualistic Colony here in Boston. 
or two he would get a better 
er press. 

When the end came he had the Banner at last able to pay expenses, and he was 
planning this month to get married and retire to his garden of growing! things. 

Tom Scott was a rugged individual, a straight shooter, ever ready to defend the 
cause of Spiritualism, and afraid of no man. Of such men there are too few. To 


know Tom Scott was to love him and admire him. I have little doubt that he knows 
more about things now than we do. 


Every year 
though still second-hand—press, finally reaching a pow- 


L. R. G. Cranpon, M.D. 


Boston, Massachusetts 





To the Editor. 
Sir: 


Perhaps I may be given space to add a postscript to my article which you pub- 
lished in the July issue, “The Fiftieth Anniversary of the A.S.P.R.” I made mention 
there of Professor H. Carvill Lewis, the geologist, who met Professor Barrett at the 
Montreal meeting of the British Association, 1883, and invited him to speak on psy- 
chical research before the subsequent Philadelphia meeting of the American Academy 
tor the Advancement of Science, of which he was Secretary. This invitation pro- 
vided an essential link in the chain of events leading to the founding of the A.S.P.R. 

My article then states that “Professor Lewis himself never took part in psychical 
research or the American Society”. This is not quite accurate. It is true that Lewis 
played no further part in the A.S.P.R. after, as it were, setting it on its way. But I 
was quite forgetting that he later made a most valuable contribution to psychical re- 
search, which was published in the English Proceedings. Lewis happened to be in 
London in the autumn of 1886 when the S.P.R. was preparing its celebrated exposure 
of William Eglinton, the slate-writing artist who was the favorite “medium” of the 
ay; an exposure that resulted, not only in the prompt retirement from business of that 
gentleman, but in establishing the canons of evidence for physical phenomena. 

In this work Lewis played a distinguished part. He attended two seances with 
Eglint in, recording his experiences in a report which is a masterpiece of keen observa- 
tion and subtle analysis, likewise of effective presentation. As well for this negative 
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work as for his “positive” contribution to the founding of the A.S.P.R. does the mem- 
ory of H. Carvill Lewis deserve to be held in high regard by psychical researchers, 
His death a year and a half later deprived our science of an invaluable worker. 

There is another footnote that might be added to my article, should you have the 
space, concerning an interesting but little-known episode in the formation-period of 
the English Society. In reviewing the documents on the history of the S.P.R. I was 
surprised to find how little cognizance is there taken of the fact that through Henry 
Sidgwick organized psychical research preserves a link with the response evoked in 
intelligent minds by the first news of the “Hydesville manifestations” and the result 
ing eruption of mediumship throughout this country and, with but little delay, over- 
seas. Sidgwick was but a boy of ten in 1848, but at Rugby in 1854 and °55 one of 
his masters was E. W. Benson, his cousin and later, when Benson married Mary 
Sidgwick in 1858, his brother-in-law. Benson, who became the noted divine and 
finally Archbishop of Canterbury, had come to Rugby after becoming a Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1853. While at Cambridge Benson was one of a bril- 
liant group of men who were seriously impressed by the reports of the early Spiritualist 
activities. They formed a society in order to explore the subject, in 1851. The his- 
tory of this society is obscure: its membership has never been published, and even its 
name, if it had any, is unknown; it was popularly called the “Ghost Society” or 
“Ghost Club”. The heading on its circular read: “Circular of a Society, Instituted 
by Members of the University of Cambridge, England, for the Purpose of Investigat- 
ing Phenomena Properly Called Supernatural.” Besides Benson, the chief instigator 
seems to have been B. F. Westcott, the theologian and Biblical scholar, later Bishop 
of Durham. Westcott apparently wrote the society’s circular and served as its Secre- 
tary, even after he went to Harrow as assistant master in 1852. Among the mem- 
bers were J. B. Lightfoot—also later Bishop of Durham—F. J. A. Hort, the Biblical 
scholar, and others of similar eminence or future eminence. 

The circular which the Ghost Club issued, in an endeavor to collect well au- 
thenticated cases of “supernatural” occurences, is a remarkable document which de- 
serves a prominent place in the history of psychical research. (It was reprinted by 
Robert Dale Owen in Footfalls on the Boundary of Another World, 1859, and also 
by Sir William Barrett in the Journal of the S.P.R., April, 1923.) Its statement of 
the case for the pursuit has never been surpassed, and its elaborate “temporary classi- 
fication of the phenomena about which information is sought” reads like the working 
program of the most sophisticated of moder researchers. Unfortunately the actual 
work of the club came to very little—perhaps owing to the quick dispersal of its 
founders—and of what work it did no records were preserved. It was still in exis 
tence in some form when Sidgwick reached Cambridge, as he became a member; 
though so far as the facts are known he may have constituted the whole Society 
simply by being in Cambridge and being interested in the subject through his boyhood 
acquaintance with Benson (by 1860, the year after he obtained his degree, he was 
almost certainly the only person at Cambridge known to be active in the subject, 
Westcott sending him from Harrow a belated return from “the old ‘ghostly’ circular”). 
The Ghost Club served its purpose, however, in awakening Sidgwick to an interest in 
the subject which he did so much to advance. 

It is surprising, and regrettable, that no psychical researcher of antiquarian tastes 
has ferreted out the story of the Cambridge Ghost Society; if indeed this is now possi’ 
ble. The fullest account available is still that of Owen in his book of 1859. Barrett's 
note of 1923 adds little to Owen, and is wrong in its dates. He was apparently under 
the impression that the Society was formed in 1856 or °5'7, instead of “the latter part 
of the year 1851”, as Owen was told by a leading member; his error led him to speak 
of Westcott being appointed “assistant master of Harrow School about or a little be 
fore 1860,” when actually Westcott left Cambridge for Harrow in 1852. 


Puitip H. JuDSON. 





